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CHRISTMAS 


A quiet dawn, gray clouds and steely hills, 

The hearing of a tale that ever thrills, 

Of one small Ghild who knew earth’s joys and ills— 
Christmas. 


The feel of frosty Yuletide everywhere, 
A heap of packages round, bulgy, square, 
The sound of children’s laughter in the air— 


Christmas. 


A clear cold day that calls to snowy woods, — 
The posts and poles sober in icy hoods, 
A windy height that knows one’s varying moods— 


Christmas. 


A dish of nuts, a pot of steaminég tea, 

A plate of waxy grapes placed temptingly, 

A loved one’s smile sending sweet ecstasy— 
Chrisimas. 


A swift red sunset, candle lighting time, 
The church bells ringing out a one-themed chime, 
And our own hearth with books of prose and rhyme— 


Christmas. 
Catherine Baker 
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Two Years in Korea 


Miss RutH H, FISHER 
(A teacher in Seoul Foreign School for American and British Children) 


HAVE LIVED for two years in the 
Land of the Morning Calm. In some 
ways it seems but yesterday since I 
left my friends and family in America. 
In citer ways, it seems as if I had been here 
for many years, as if this were indeed my 
home, while the far away school days and 
three years of teaching in America were 
the unreal portions. It is indeed certain that I 
can never again be the same provincial and 
typically American conscious person who 
came to Korea in the late summer of 1931. 

My first impressions were of the last part of 
the rainy season. I arrived in a downpour, 
and it rained every day for the following two 
weeks. What sticky, steamy, and breathless 
days those were! How could anybody work 
in Korea? Eat, sleep, look in wonder at the 
curious sights of the street, and hear the 
strange sounds of the Korean night—these 
filled my days until school began. Then the 
familiar routine of school life took up most of 
my attention—details which I shall not enter 
upon here, 

But always in the interim of my time not 
actually Spent in school or in school duties, 
my eyes were wide open, and my ears as 
well, to the sights and sounds of Korean life. 

One of the first Saturdays after school 
began was spent in taking a school hike to Puk 
Han. Since then, I have walked for long 
distances both in the Diamond Mountains, and 
in the Western Hills near Peiping, but nothing 
has so impressed me as that first hike to the 
North Fortress. It was my first all day hike 
in mountains of any kind so that I may be 
pardoned if my reactions seem exaggerated. 
What steep hills, what an endless ascent, and 
what tireless children! The latter frisked 
about me in all directions, while I pantingly 
trudged behind. Thanks to the indomitable 
Underwood twins, 1 scaled the top looking 


down upon the sea. I recall how I thrilled to 
the words of “Yellow Sea,” and “Peiping 
Pass.” As the children told me the story 
of the Chinese legation coming along that 
historie road, I vowed then and there to see 
China. This I did in the second summer of 
my stay in Korea. Descending, we missed our 
way and had to break trail down a precipitous 
slope. Several narrow escapes occurred here. 
Utterly exhausted, I bathed my burning feet 
in the cool mountain stream. When actually 
at home again I slept but fitfully, waking 
many times after dreaming of perilous leaps 
from rock to rock. I could understand how, 
in the olden days, a Korean monarch would 
feel safe at the North Fortress when pressed 
by an enemy at Seoul. 

Soon the brilliantly blue and gold days of 
autumn followed the sluggish days of August. 
I marvelled at the perfection of each new day. 
What we in Iowa regard as Indian Summer 
days prevailed for almost two months. Surely 
there would be a break somewhere in the 
chain of perfect days. My noon periods were 
frequently spent in investigating the streets 
near the Foreign School. What has since 
become so familiar as to cause no second 
glance—the horsehair hats and the long white 
towramagies of the men contrasted with the 
brightly colored garments of the women and 
girls—filled me with interest and admiration, 
Before coming to Korea I had read a book of 
travels in the Orient, which informed me that 
all Korean women were ugly, and that their 
national costume added nothing to their few 
charms. I soon disagreed with that prejudiced 
and unkind observation, and found scores of 
examples to prove the author’s fallacy. The 
long, heavy black braids of the school girls! 
How much I would have given in my high 
school days, to have had such an abundance of 
hair ! 
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The madonna-like face of many a young 
matron with her chubby son strapped to 
her back—here were grace and refinement, 
and in some cases, actual beauty. Always 
there was maternal solicitude which made 
even the coarse faces of the ‘‘dug-out” women 
attractive. The alert, sparkling glances of 
the mischievous and curious children, always 
good natured in their curiosity regarding the 
foreigner, these might be my neighbor’s own 
healthy brood in America. When Korean 
New Year came, I revelled in the bright fresh 
colors of young and old. Now were the 
fathers especially proud of their little sons 
resplendent in rainbow colors, often but smal- 
ler replicas of their solemn elders! : 

But I was not always pleased with my 
observation. The scores of heggar boys whin- 
ing about the sireets, and the occasional 
bleared and deformed face of a loathsome 
leper called forth my pity. It was long before 
I could distinguish between a worthy and 
unworthy object of charity, nor do I claim to 
have that knowledge now. At Yun Dong an 
especially pitiful object, a beggar boy crawl- 
ing on hands and knees daily begging for 
coins, distressed me beyond measure until 
some timely assistance brought him to the 
Salvation Army Beggar Boys’ Home. A trip 
through this institution made me eager to help 
in the work of training these ignorant and 
often, diseased waifs into useful, healthy 
citizens each with a trade. 

The oceasional tap—tapping of the cane of 
some blind man again brought forth a glance 
of compassion. I noticed how each one was 
apparently led by some seeing child or adult. 
I learned with gratitude of the Sunday 
services provided for the blind by one of 
the missionaries. The fact that to the blind 
belongs the vocation of masseur seemed 
to me an interesting division of labor. When 
worn out physically and nervously depleted, I 
have several times benefitted from a treat- 
ment by a skillful blind girl, whose strong but 
gentle fingers kneaded out every touch of 
weariness and soreness. 
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But where were those countless boys and 
girls going, each with a book bag? Isgsoon 
learned of the many first class Government 
primary and middle schools as well as the 
various excellent church schools conducted by 
the different denominations. I watched with 
interest the daily setting up exercises perform- 
ed by the boys of the John D. Wells School. 
The girls of the Chung Sin School in their 
devotional attitude, as each knelt so rever- 
ently on her straw mat made me reverent, too, 
and I could not help feeling the sincerity of 
their spontaneous prayers to the Father, 
although understanding none of the words. I 
enjoyed, also, their hearty singing, 

I changed my mind again in regard to the 
Oriental school boys and girls. I discovered 
that, instead of the school boys droning their 
lessons aloud in a monotonous singsong, 
modern methods of education were being used 
in Seoul. Hearing of strikes and disorderly 
conduct among some of the school boys made 
me see the importance of good dormitories, 
and Christian supervision in their leisure 
hours. In this respect the girls in the 
Christian schools seem far better looked after 
than the boys. I was filled with horror when 
I learned that many young men students 
(happily—not of the Christian schools) fre- 
quented the licensed quarters. 

Korea in the autumn spells Diamond Moun- 
tains to me. Privileged to climb in the Inner 
Kongo during my first autumn days, I have 
gone twice since then, and hope to take a 
farewell hike in this Switzerland of Korea. 
Surely, nothing more exquisite in coloring or 
in form can be imagined than some sym- 
metrical Japanese maple tree with the sun- 
light checkering through the blood red leaves. 
That is only equalled by the mirroring of 
its red leaves in the pool of Mirror Rock, 
or Pearl Falls. The bright patches of color 
contrasting so sharply with the massive 
projection of Mirror Rock must be seen in 
order to understand why hundreds of school 
children take week-end trips to the mountains. 
This is one of the finest sights that I have seen 
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in Korea—the appreciation of Korea’s beauty 
spots by the school boys and girls. American 
schools would do well to foster more love and 
knowledge of her native beauty in the hearts 
of her schoo! children by such autumn expedi- 
tions. A winding trail by a tumbling moun- 
tain stream, repeated crossings on boulders 
of all shapes and sizes, frequent pauses to 
drink in the beauty of the glorious and 
unbelievable brilliancy of red and yellow 
leaves, these are some of my cherished 
memories. Afterwards, I climbed to the Nine 
Dragon Falls in the Outer Kongo—where 
I saw the rising of “that orbed maiden with 
white fire laden” above a splended canopy of 
clouds. 

If I had been disappointed in the com- 
paratively treeless, bare slopes of Puk Han, 
I was equally delighted with the natural 
forests in the Diamond Mountains. The 
former belief that Korea was a treeless 
country was proved to be rapidly becoming 
false by my hikes around the city walls of 
Seoul, where saw many reforestation projects 
being carried on by the government. Walking 
around three-fourths of the city walls brought 
with it a new appreciation of Korean history. 
I learned that nearly 100 years before my own 
country was discovered these walls had been 
built. That sections were built by various 
families of Koreans helped me to understand 
more clearly the good generalship of Nehem- 
jah in rebuilding the walls of Jerusalem. 
Beautiful South Gate and massive East Gate 
compelled my admiration for Korean engi- 
neering in the days when my own forefathers 
were coming over to America to conquer the 
wilderness. The outer and inner sections of 
East Gate made the Black Knight’s thundering 
at the postern gate of Torquilstone a vivid 
reality. Not until I saw the greater gates of 
Peiping, and the stupendous walls of China at 
Nankow Pass, had J seen anything to compare 
with these above mentioned Korean structures. 
In my opinion beautiful South Gate is still the 
most picturesque of all the gates that I have 
seen in the East. 


On Sundays [I heard the voices of the 
Korean Sunday School Children singing 
their version of “Jesus Loves Me,” and later, 
the mature singing by the adults in the 
churches. I had always supposed that the 
Oriental was incapable of singing western 
music, but such singers as Mr. Rody Hyun, at 
the Chosen Christian College, soon convinced 
me of my ignorance. The violin playing of Mr. 
Ahn and Mr. Quak delighted my musical 
ear and I was astonished and pleased with the 
singing of the various glee clubs and choruses 
at Ewha College. The piano music of many 
of these girls reminded me very favorably of 
College recitals in the States. 


But it was when I first attended the Korean 
rendering of an English play at Ewha College 
that I awoke to the full realization of what 
capacities of artistic production lie in the 
Korean girls. Despite the fact that the play 
was in a language foreign to them, these girls 
could and did carry us away to England in the 
time of Coleridge, and Charles and Mary 
Lamb. I have rarely enjoyed even my own 
State University players in their carefully 
coached plays more than I did these young 
Korean girls. I soon saw many evidences of 
the Koreans’ ability in dramatization, <A 
school play given at a Government higher 
school vividly and colorfully presented by a 
group of Korean boys who had coached them- 
selves, devised their own costumes, and taken 
the girls’ parts themselves, will always remain 
with me. Perhaps the drabness of their home 
lives quickens their play instinct of “make- 
believe” when given a chance. 


I had heard much of the servants in mission- 
ary families. Never having been used to 
servants in my own home, I wondered whe- 
ther I should enjoy being waited upon. It 
was not at all hard to become accustomed 
to the idea that “‘Wunsie” made my bed and 
cleaned my room, “Essie” cooked my food, and 
Amah mended my clothes, and for a ridic- 
ulously small sum made me new ones if I only 
had the patterns. I soon agreed with the 
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conclusions of the girl in the poem called 
**Peking—and the Poor Working Girl.” 
“The friends I left behind me 
Their letters all imply 
A pitying admiration 
For one so brave as I. 
For one who dares the hardships 
Of living in the East 
Foregoing Creature Comforts 
A martyr soul at least ! 
I wonder—should I tell them 
The truth of everything 
And shatter their illusions 
On working in Peking ? 
: a” * eS 
For 
I never mend my stockings 
Or wash them out at night, 
Or meddle with an iron, 
For this is Amah’s right. 
I never stop at Piggly’s 
For groceries to cook, 
T never see a Kitchen 


(I never choose to look !) 
* * * * 


A certain firm conviction 
I’m learning as 1 room 
How fearful are the hardships 


Of working gir!s back home.’’ 
ANONYMOUS, 


Even in the course of two short years, I can 
see progress made in some lines. For in- 
stance, on my first walk to the Chosen Christ- 
ian College, the site of the Ewha College 
buildings now in the process of construction 
was pointed out to me with the remark that 
someday the Korean Women’s College would 
be built there. Last summer, I was among 
those present at the dedication services of the 
laying of the Corner Stone of the main 
Building of the Ewha College Group. The 
Ewha College graduate will now have as 
modern and as complete an equipment as her 
western sister has in her far older Alma 
Mater. 5 

Living at the Tai Wha Community Center, 
I have a chance to see some of the union 
social service work carried on for the Seoul 
residents. The bean milk station for the 
babies, the kindergarten and playground for 


the poor children, the cooking and sewing 
classes—all are a busy hive of industry. I see 
the smiling Korean helpers, and admire their 
work of love, as they help the missionaries in 
charge. 

I pass down the street to Severance Hospit- 
al, where my heart is torn with pity to see the 
miserable sick creatures often brought!on the 
back of some relative to the clinic, where they 
patiently wait their turn. Even an outsider is 
impressed with the amount of work done by 
the comparativeiy small number of Korean 
and foreign physicians and nurses. I do not 
wish to be ill, but if I am, I could not hope for 
better medical care than at Severance Hospital. 

Korea in the autumn is only rivalled by 
Korea in the spring. I have lived through 
two periods of enchanted fairyland in cherry- 
blossom time in old Korea. It happened that 
during my first Cherry-blossom season, one of 
my English classes was studying Description. 
I consequently expected glowing adjectives 
with regard to the cherry blossoms. But the 
children were often reticent with their emo- 
tional reactions to the blooming trees. I 
expected more enthusiasm, but was soon met 
with the evasive answer, “You can’t describe 
them properly! Wait until you see them.” 
After my first visit to the East Palace gardens 
I, too, realized that one has to see to under- 
stand the marvelous beauty of the blossoms. 

‘‘As I wander down the aisles of trees, 
Lighted by lanterns bright and gay, 


Folk go tripping by like swarms of bees 
After honey in the flowers of May. 


Oh, ye blossoms white with pinkish glow, 
Opened softly ‘gainst the black limbs’ face, 
Are ye pop corn balls or fairy snow- 
Or some filmy web of silver lace ? 


Ave ye fairy petals of some flower 
Blooming secret in the woodland glade ? 
Or some fancy from a mystic power 
Moving men to dreams that never fade? 


What ye are I cannot guess or know ; 
‘Tis enough that some trees in the spring 
Put on bridal robes of shimmering snow, 
Making e’en my dull voice laugh and sing.’’ 
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Because of my continuous work in school, I 
have not been able to participate in any 
missionary activities, except for a semester of 
teaching in the English Institute at Pierson 
Bible School, and teaching a Sunday School 
class of Korean boys at one of the city 
churches. This last activity is the source 
of one of my keenest delights, Although not 
all of what I so carefully tried to articulate 
is understood, yet enough is carried across so 
that the boys answer the questions quite intel- 
ligently. We especially enjoy singing toge- 
ther, and I always come away feeling that 
I have received far more than I have given. 

These rambling impressions I hope will 
leave the readers with the idea that I love 
Korea, although privileged to live here but a 
short time. When on the train last spring, I 
was struck, as are all casual observers, with 
’ the ever present mingling of old and new, and 
hastily scribbled down the following lines, 
with which I close: 


Land of the Morning Calm 


A land of sunshine and green growing things, 

A land of paths hard pounded by bare feet, 

A land of pines and stony hillsides, 

A land of streams with rocks and boulders, 

A land of rice fields with interlacing waterways, 

A land of houses with straw thatched roofs, 

A land of mountains with bright painted temples, 

A land of cities with humming factories, 

A land of cherry trees white with blossoms, 

A land of lanterns glowing in the darkness, 

A land of mourners with great basket hats, 

A land of ‘‘yang bans’’ with long bamboo pipes, 

A land of little children in green and yellow clothing, 

A land of mothers with babies on their backs, 

A land of school girls with long black braids, 

A land of school boys with books in their bags, 

A land of women washing at the stream, 

A land of old women with deep wrinkled faces, 

A land of white clad people with long white 
touramagies. 

A land of queer contrasts, of ancient ways and new, 

Korea,—My Chosen, Land of the Morning Calm.’’ 


A Testimony 


%.R. LEIGH HUNT was a Northwestern 
p. educationalist who became interest- 
4 edin mining and became organizer 
: } and president of the successful 
American Mines in north Korea. When in- 
terviewed by a reporter of the Los Angeles 
Daily Times as to conditions he gave the follow- - 
ing testimony to missionaries in the Far East. 
His recent death recalls it. 

“TJ am one hundred per cent for the mis- 
sionaries, and while I am not in the least fitted 
to appraise the value of their religious teach- 
ings in these oriental countries, I do believe I 
am competent to express an opinion on the 
general results of their work, as I have had 
ample opportunity to observe them in Africa, 
China and Corea. Briefly, I respect them as 
the pioneers of a better civilization in these 
backward countries. I know it has become 
quite fashionable for globe trotters to criticise 
the missionaries in these foreign lands and 
point to them as trouble makers. Rather are 
they peacemakers as I view them, but unfor- 
tunately they are often used as a pretext by 
designing men for making trouble. 

“Following this great commotion in China 
(this interview was published May 2nd 1927) 
we may expect much unjust criticism of the 
missionaries and but little credit given for 
their great accomplishments. If they are 
driven out of China to remain away, the com- 
merce of the Pacific will have lost its efficient 
advance guard. When the true story of the 
missionary in the Far East is written he will 
be given credit for blazing the trails into many 
wild places for commerce to sneak in after all 
danger was past. Ispeak feelingly on this 
point, for had not the missionaries blazed the 
the trail into that wild North Korea at the cost 
of some of their precious lives, I should not 
have been able to establish myself so near the 
Yalu when I did.” 


ge 
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Old Age Insurance for Employees 


CHAS. ALLEN CLARK, PH. D. 


Western household in Korea employs 

at leastone Korean servant, not to 
ees, mention secretaries and other as- 
sociate workers. We all of us pay these good 
folks the market rate of salary. When they 
are incapacitated we let their salaries run on 
and hire substitute help. On occasion, we 
help pay their doctor bills or other emergency 
items. A few people have made provision 
for old retainers by giving them houses of 
their own or fields to provide some sub- 
sistence in their old age. All of these things 
are admirable, and possibly they are all that 
we are in any way able to do, especially in 
these days of serious cuts in missionary 
salaries and current running expense money. 

Around the world today, however, we keep 
hearing the cry of “More Social Justice for 
Workers,” and I’ve been wondering if we, too, 
should not consider whether we are doing full 
justice to those who serve us. We pay their 
salaries regularly and in full, but all of wus 
know how desperately inadequate those sala- 
ries are. Anyone can take a pencil and prove 
conclusively that it is an absolute impossiblity 
for a family of four or five to live in this 
country on ¥ 20 or 25a month. It cannot be 
done, yet our servants are doing it somehow. 

Most of us are personally making some pro- 
vision for our old age, or for those dependent 
upon us after we are taken from them, by 
means of small savings or paying into pension 
funds or through life insurance. About how 
much can a servant with a couple of children 
make in the way of savings out of ¥ 20a 
month? For how much life insurance can he 
pay? We all of us condemn unreservedly the 
soulless corporations in all lands which grind 
the face of the poor, or squeeze out all of 
their youthful vitality and then turn them out 
to die. May it be that we have no real right 
to cast those stones ? 


a 
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FEB Western every missionary or other 


For most missionaries, much as we would 
rejoice to do it, the idea of providing for these 
workers retiring allowances of ¥ 100 or sever- 
al hundreds each is practically impossible, ac- 
cording to any plan that has heretofore been 
suggested, and so no doubt many of us have 
dismissed the idea whenever it has occurred to 
us as something beyond our possibilities and 
therefore something not to be worried about. 
For transients or for folks who have served 
us only afew months and whom we are not 
sure that we may keep, we perhaps have no 
great responsibility, but, in many of our homes 
we have helpers who have served us three, 
five, ten, twenty or more years. Surely we 
owe them something of the security for the 
future which we ourselves are trying to pro- 
vide for in our own old age or for our depen- 
dents after we are gone. 

Heretofore, anything of this sort has been 
almost beyond our possible efforts. Today it 
is not so. About two years ago the Govern- 
ment of Japan opened a way for us through 
the insurance policies for the poor which they 
are now selling through all the post offices. 
They issue policies of every type—straight 
life, five, ten, or twenty payment life, and ten, 
fifteen, twenty year endowment. The nighest 
amount that they will sell to one household is 
¥ 500, all larger business being done by the 
private companies. 

A poor man may take out a policy for as 
little as ¥ 10, enough to pay for his funeral, 
or he may take any fractional amount up to 
¥ 500. 

Still further to help the poor, the Government 
has arranged that premiums may be paid in 
monthly instalments, and again, to prevent 
the person from forgetting to pay that, a post 
office official will call each month and collect 
the money. Ifthe person, through reverses, 
becomes unable to pay, he may take his sur- 
render value and give up the policy or he 
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may convert it into a paid up policy, which his 
family may cash when he dies. When the 
premunms are paid in a lump sum once a year, 
the total is eleven twelfths of that paid by the 
month. 

We would all like to endow our helpers with 
policies of ¥ 500 or 1,000 or for many thous- 
ands, but that is palpably beyond the finances 
of most of us. We can provide for each of 
them, however, a policy which would give 
them ¥ 300 in a lump sum at the age of sixty 
or ¥ 300 in a single sum for the family in case 
of the person’s death, and the cost is not at all 
prohibitive. Given that amount, small as it is, 
our helpers may have a peace of mind which 
some of them have never known. They can- 
not touch or waste the principal but it is al- 
ways there awaiting their time of need. It 
may ‘encourage them to make other similar 
savings of their own. Incidentally it will win 
us. even greater loyalty, if such be possible, 
from these friends. The loyalty which they 
now give us is wonderful as we all can testify. 

To secure for these good folks these bene- 
fits, each should go to the post office and take 
out an endowment policy for ¥ 300 for the 
number of years that will bring maturity near- 
est to the sixtieth birthday. The costs of such 
are roughly as follows—at the age of approxi- 
mately 30, ¥ 12 per year; at 33, ¥ 16 per year; 
at 42, ¥ 18 per year; at 48, ¥ 22 per year, and 
above 52, ¥ 36 per year. The exact figures 
can be gained at any post office. There is no 
medical examination required and the policy is 
in full force after about one year. The very 
highest of all of these would require a pay- 
ment of only about ¥ 38 per month. It could 
be paid along with the salary. The house- 
owner might ask that the policy be shown 
once a year or so to prove that it had not been 
mortgaged or changed in any way. If there 
be doubt as to the ability of the individual to 
invest wisely the ¥ 800 when it becomes avail- 
able, the employer might retain the right to 
take it and invest it in land or a home for the 
person as desired. Ordinarily it will be far 
better for the servant to go himself to the post 


office, take out his own policy and hold it him- 
self, making his own payments. If he should 
ever resign, he would simply take his policy 
with him and go and be himself responsible 
for his fature payments or handling of it. We 
would have no responsibility for it. Incidental- 
ly the monthly payments would be a remind- 
er that we were making an effort to carry out 
the Golden Rule in relation to these friends of 
ours. 

Pyengyang Presbytery of the Presbyterian 
Church of Korea has adopted this plan for 
providing a retiring allowance for each of its 
pastors, Presbytery paying even now as much 
as possible of their total premiums, and look- 
ing forward to paying them all after the older 
men who pay ¥ 86 annually go off the list. 
Other organizations with many employees 
might do the same. If just at the moment be- 
cause of too many of those concerned being in 
the upper brackets as to age, or for any other 
reason, the full premium could not be provided, 
the plan could still be started with the benefici- 
aries paying a part of their own premiums as 
most of us are doing in connection with Pen- 
sion Boards at home. It might be well from 
the start to insist upon their taking ¥ 500 
policies out, we to pay for the first ¥ 300 pre- 
mium on condition that they exert themselves 
to provide the premiums for the remaining 
¥ 200, thereby receiving in the end a more 


adequate retiring allowance. 


Variations of the plan may be made to suit 
local circumstances and situations, for example 
as to the length of service already rendered, 
the likelihood of continuance in service, the 
adequacy of the service rendered, etc. The 
principle in the case is the same. The Govern- 
ment has done a great thing for our people in 
making possible this provision for the poor. 
We who want to help those poor folks in 
every way may be doing real missionary ser- 
vice in making the plan known generally, and 
possibly we have a duty as outlined above to 
those who make it possible for us to give to 
direct missionary work every atom of our 
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GRIST FOR THE CHRISTIAN’S MILL 


power unhindered by the petty details of run- 
ning our homes or mimeographing our letters 
or running our own errands. 


As we would that men should do to us, let 
us do so to them. 


Grist for the Christian’s Mill —II. 


W. M. CLARK, D. D, 


ficient Christians. Perhaps it is as well 

that it should be so, for only as the 
mother is an intelligent, devoted Christian 
can she make her home life tell for Christ. 

The Rev. C. Y.Oh has put us all under 
Obligation through the two volumes he has 
prepared especially for women. These are :— 

1. ‘“‘Women of the Old Testament.” The 
translation of a book by A. T. Lundholm. In 
17 chapters this book tells the stories of 16 
women. The first chapter is headed :—‘'The 
Woman Ideal” {and after that the author 
takes up the life history of Eve, Sara, Rebekah, 
Rachel, Miriam, Ruth, Deborah, Jephthah’s 
daughter, Delilah, the Witch of Endor, Han- 
nah, Abigail, the Queen of Sheba, Jezebel, evil 
genius of a tyrant king—the Shunamite Wo- 
man, and lastly, the life of Queen Esther, “a 
star of the first magnitude.” 

2. ‘‘Women of the New Testament.” This 
volume has just been published. For sources 
Mr. Oh has gone to a number of books in ad- 
dition to the New Testament itself. There are 
15 chapters dealing with 16 women. Beginning 
with Mary, Mother of Jesus, the author takes 
us with him as he considers Elizabeth and 
Anna; Salome, Mary Magdalene, Martha and 
Mary, the Samaritan Woman; the Woman 
with an Issue of Blood; the Woman who was 
a Sinner ; the Syro-Phcenecian Woman ; Mary, 
Mother of Mark; Tabitha; Eunice, Mother of 
Timothy; Lydia and Priscilla, ‘‘an Ideal 
Woman.” 

Both these volumes are in Eunmun and 
should be in the library of every intelligent 
Korean woman. They should be of great use 
in connection with Bible Classes and Insti- 
tutes. 


N KOREA, as in other lands, women are . 
frequently the most earnest and ef- 
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That popular and able preacher of the Gos- 
pel, Dr. James I. Vance, of Nashville, Tenn., is 
the author of a number of books that have 
had a large sale in the United States. One of 
them is now available in Korean, viz :—‘‘The 
College of the Apostles” published recenily. 

Dr. Vance takes up the apostles two by 
two, as they were sent out by Jesus, and 
shows how their characters serve to supple- 
ment each other. There are, for example, 
Matthew and Thomas—the one a practical 
man of business, having once decided to 
follow Christ, he seems to be bothered by no 
hesitation, but straightway leaves his business 
and follows the Master. The other, however, 
has his moments of agonizing doubts even 
after three years of the closest companionship. 
The two men must have helped each other by 
being so different, so long as they had a mind 
to obey the Lord! This book will be a rich 
mine of inspiration and of sermonic material 
for those who lead services, whether pastor or 
helper. 

Take one more of our recent books— 
“Power from On High” by John Greenfield, 
Moravian Evangelist. In the pages of this 
book we have a wonderful record of a revival 
that has lasted over 200 years. We have pen 
pictures of mighty men of God and preachers 
of righteousness such as Count Zinzendorf, 
the two Wesleys and George Whitefield. Korea 
needs nothing so much today as true Pente- 
costal revival in which the Holy Spirit shall 
make the ‘‘dead bones to live!” The Table of 


Contents is as follows :-— 


A Modern Pentecost 
When the Spirit Came 
The Spirit’s Witness 
Witnesses unto Me 

A New Song 

Fruit that Abides 
Renew our Days! 


a) Sh ae 


In Quest of the Jade Button 


(A story of official ambition and intrigue in old Korea) 
CHAI HONG SIM 


@7@T WAS A MOONLIGHT night when 
I Choo Hyung, a young maid servant in 

the house of Lady Kim, advised Chai 
ee Bong, her young mistress, to get out 
into the garden and enjoy locking at the hang- 
ing gems of the sky. Lady Moon poured her 
pale light over the meadow, rendering it pos- 
sible for those maidens, free only in the night 
time, to hop round like a pair of nightingales. 
At every touch of their straw sandals the 
fallen leaves rustled, and at every twist of 
their flexible figures their skirts fluttered. In 
faint outline against the sky was visible the 
ancient city of Pyengyang, once the capital of 
old Korea. 


Choo Hyung suggested hide-and-seek, and 
it was decided that she was to hide herself 
aud the mistress was to find her. When the 
seeker uncovered her eyes, however, she 
found a stranger standing by the rear gate. 
She became bashful and excited, but hesitated 
because his face was strangely familiar. After 
a few minutes of silence the young man made 
a gentle bow. The girl could not talk only 
listen as he spoke softly and rapidly. She 
was cautious lest she might show any sign of 
impropriety in the presence of a young scholar, 
who, in her mind, was not only expressing 
himself but also trying to know who she was. 
Ah, yes! She knew that in her heart some- 
where was a new thing which she could not 
quite analyze. That strange power from within 
dominated her entire self and made her feel 
restless. Chai Bong looked about the garden 
for her playmate, Choo Hyang, but that 
devoted maiden had disappeared. At length 
in spite of her fluttering heart the girl found 
voice. 

“I know you, Kang Pil Sung, though you 
have indeed changed greatly in these years 
since we studied in my uncle’s house.” 

“T have not changed in heart, fair lady. 


From the first moment I saw you that heart 
has been in your keeping. We were only 
little children then, I have waited by force for 
the time when I might speak to you of these 
things.” 

The blushing maiden twisted her slender 
fingers in the soft silk of her chokorie string, 
but did not answer. She wondered wildly 
what the heroines of olden times would have 
said under like conditions. She had read 
many of these fascinating tales in the classics, 
but now no memory of any of the many thrill- 
ing words from those old books came to her 
wildly searching thoughts. 

The boy smiled and then from his pocket 
pulled a piece of white silk stained with black 
ink. 

“My handkerchief!” gasped Chai Bong. 
“where did you get it? What are those ink 
stains ?”’ 

“One question ata time !’’ laughed Pil Sung. 
“Yes, it is your handkerchief. You dropped it 
at the pavilion. I rescued the dainty. On it 
I wrote a little poem. May I read it to you ?”’ 
But without waiting for permission he read: 

‘‘The Cloth when lost by a lady fair 
Unto a lucky man did come to please ; 
But only by heaven’s help and care 
Can eternal truth be given to bliss. 
By Kang Pil Sung. 

Chai Bong was delighted with the verse. 
To her it sounded wonderful indeed. She had 
read many famous poems. Surely the writer 
of these had portrayed genius in these few 
lines. She took the handkerchief in her hand 
and bent over the verse, impatient to know 
just whatit meant. Witha start she lifted 
her rosy face. 

‘Were you, sir, in the pavilion last night 
when [I lost this handkerchief ?” 

“Forgive me, my lady. I must confess 
that I was there hidden behind one of the 
great stone pillars. I heard you recite in your 
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beautiful, golden voice the glorious words of 
the ancient classics when you thought only a 
little servant maid did hear.” 

“It was very impolite to follow me thus 
when I knew it not.’ Her voice shook, but 
whether from anger or delight she knew not. 

“I acknowledge all that, Beautiful One. But 
I can only confess my shame and beg your for- 
giveness. Ihave seen you many times when 
you thought noone wasnear. I know your 
pure thoughts and sweet character. I have 
come to tell you now the story of my love.” 
The girl listened quietly, but with deep agita- 
tion while he told with dignity and frankness 
all that was in his heart. After a moment’s 
silence Pil Sung continued : 

“Of course I realize that although I am of 
an honorable and ancient house your family 
will probably not consider me a suitable match 
for the daugher Of Kim Ginsa. He is now in 
Seoul and is in line for official promotion. It 
is even said that he has a chance to become a 
minister at the royal court of the Emperor, 
and to wear the coveted Jade Button. I only 
dare to speak to you because I must. If you 
tell me that there is no hope for me—then 
must I live only to die forever. But if you 
will only bid me hope, then can we defy even 
the royal court itself! I will fight the world 
to win you, or die in the attempt.” 

The girl listened with bent head, but still 
gave no answer, and the boy went on: 

‘“‘My mother is only a widow. We have suf- 
ficient of this world’s goods to live in comfort, 
even luxury of asort. But what is this com- 
pared to life at the court in Seoul?” A tone 
of discouragement had crept into the voice 
which had at first been so warmly confident, 

Chai Bong lifted her flower-like head. With 
a glance of happy eyes she said : 

“It is growing late, sir,” in the voice of a 
mosquito, “you had better go now,” but the 
fleeting smile she gave him tempered the 
seeming coldness of the words. 

‘Give me but one word, my dear lady. How 
can a bee leave the flower before he is given 
a sip of honey ?” 


Down went the girl’s head. She answered 
softly : “To send a go-between to my parents 
from your side, sir, would be a wise thing to 
do.” She disappeared like a fairy. The happy 
young man went home, whistling and jumping 
all the way. 

One afternoon not many days later there 
come a middle-aged woman to the house of 
Kim Ginsa where dwelt his daughter, the mai- 
den Chai Bong, with her mother. This visitor 
was a go-between, whom the Koreans call 
“Choong Mai” or “Soo Mo.” She was short in 
stature, bulky in shape, and seemed to possess 
a sense of humour and whimsicality in both 
her manners and talk. She entered the an 
bang, the inner room, in which lady Kim and 
her daughter were working on embroidery. 
Chai Bong knew what sort of woman this was, 
and therefore stood up to tear herself away. 
Looking at Chai Bong, who was stricken with 
bashfulness, the Soo Mo smiled and said, “I 
know why our mistress is going ?” And these 
words of harmless joke urged Chai Bong to 
disappear more quickly. 

“Well, Soo Mo,” lady Kim addressed her, 
‘‘What wind has brought you to me this after- 
noon? You haven’t come to see me for so 
long.” 

“But, madame, I am so busy,” answered 
Soo Mo, “You see, I support all my family.” 

“T gee. What does your husband do ?’’ 

“That good-for-nothing man stays at home 
and never goes to work ?” 

“Too bad,” lady Kim went on, ‘How is your 
business ? Many weddings these days?” 

“Very seldom, madame, there is a: spider’s 
web across my throat.” She then narrated 
the purpose of her visit, and lady Kim was 
very pleased with her information concerning 
Kang Pil Sung and his family. 

“Since Kim Ginsa is now in Seoul,” she said 
“I cannot qnite decide the matter of Chai 
Bong’s engagement. But, Soo Mo, kindly go 
and tell the young man to come and see me 
some time.” 

The very next day Kang Pil Sung came in 
all his glory. Choo Hyang met him at the 
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porch and guided him to lady Kim, pretend- 
ing she did not know him at all. Master Kang 
bowed to lady Kim very politely, and she 
gave hima silk cushion. He was clad in a 
blue jeun-bok or gown, over which the long 
braid of his dark, lustrous hair fell gracefully, 
His face was as of white jade, his eyes like 
those of a falcon, shining with intelligence. 
“May I know your age, young man?” lady 
Kim asked in her utmost kindness. 
“Just eighteen, madame,” he answered. 
“How far have you read ?”’ she continued. 
Master Kang hesitated and said that he had 
only started to read and write, and that it 
would be a shame for him to mention his 
literary career. Lady Kim nodded her head 
in a thoughtful manner, and asked him again 
whether he had read the Four Books and 
Book of Poetry. Master Kang replied humb- 
ly that he had studied those books at the age 
of thirteen. She was greatly surprised to hear 
of his literary gift in Chinese classics, and was 
impressed with his manner and modesty. 
‘*The more the rice is ripe, the lower the stem 
bends its head,” she murmured. 
Without asking him further questions, she 
told one of the servants to bring in the lunch 
table that had been already prepared. There 


were many dishes which attracted Master 
Kang’s appetite, but how unfortunate it was 
that he had to keep rigid table manners in 
front of the observer. The wonderful dinner 
was only as a cake in the picture to him. 
He could not eat but with reserve only tasted 
the delicious morsels. 

When the youthful guest made his fare- 
well bow, lady Kim escorted him as far as to © 
the porch, and said, ‘‘Now, young man, kindly 
give my best regards to your mother, and tell 
her that I thank her for sending her most be- 
loved and precious son to me this afternoon.” 
And then the greetings, “Stay in peace” and 
“Go well,” were exchanged. 

At the gate he met smiling Choo Hyang 
again, but he had no idea that she had been 
making herself busy in reporting everything 
to her mistress concerning his interview with 
lady Kim. 

“Is she all right?’ he whispered to the 
maid, looking around. 

‘Ves, and she is very glad that you have 


-come to see her mother today,” the maid an- 


swered promptly. 
They smiled at each other instead of saying 
good bye. 
(To be Continued) 


DO YOU KNOW ? 


1.—What street scenes prove of great interest to the new-comer in Korea? 


2.— What ane Gt sects man aire in ia ee see: the Rietere missionaries in 


this land? . 


Where these may be bought ? 


4.— How the open-air theater at Chosen Christian College was built ? 


5.—How many delegates were 
Convention in Taiku? ... 


6.—How many lepers there are in this land? 


rom what classes in society do they usuall 


(Page 244-248) 


(Page 248) 
3.—How the Government of Japan has eed insurance oe 3 the poor? 
as x eae aa (Page 249) 
(Page 255) 
present at the Fourth Quadrennial Sunday School 
a Sa) bes a, xe Rss ae =f Ras (Page 261) 
How many her pasenss 
y come? ... ‘oe (Page 262) 


ee 
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The Open-air Theater, Chosen Christian College 


E. H. MILLER, Pu. D. 


ey, HE POET SINGS of the groves as 

Be God’s first temples. Certainly the 

BE grandeur of the primeval forest be- 

gets reverence in the heart of any 
being capable of that emotion for his Maker 
who created all this leafy beauty. Similarly 
the beginnings of dramatic art seem to have 
been enacted in same hillside rustic bowl. 
Probably with the shrine of some deity near 
by. Quite probably, also, the dramatic was 
first connected with the spirit of worship, if it 
was not made up of such stuff. 

The theater as we know it today had its 
beginnings in similar roots, developing in the 
Miracle Plays of Medieval Europe, and in the 
stage of the present day the influence of the 
ancient Greek threatre is very evident to the 
student of architecture. The ruins of ancient 
Greek theaters are today to be found in prac- 
tically all sites of Greek culture, and in its 
development through the ancient Roman and 
later Italian theaters we find many features 
today in playhouses far removed from any 
thought of Greek influence. 

In modern days, and in a climate equally 
salubrious with that of the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean region, there has been a rebirth of the 
out-door ‘theater idea. At the University of 
California, some forty years ago, the student 


body developed arustic out-door area on a 


eucalyptus clad hillside for the presentation of 
various pageants and other programs. A 
wealthy alumnus in 1903, after a study of the 
ancient Greek theater, enlarged and made this 
permanent as “The Greek Theater” with a 
seating capacity of 7,000. Other schools on 
the coast and elsewhere have followed with 
their own bowls, and several of the cities have 
also constructed municipal theaters in this 
style, among which the Hollywood Bowl is 
perhaps the largest and most famous. 

From the beginning of the layout of the 
campus of the Chosen Christian College the 
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provision for some such outdoor assembly 
place was planned, its realization awaiting 
funds for such secondary need. Two events, 
however, have hastened the consummation of 
the plan. The first was the presentation by 
the College Dramatic Club of the outdoor play 
“The Lady from the Sea” on the entrance 
Stairway and terraces below the central cam- 
pus. The assembling of a crowd so far be- 
yond our expectation brought up the ques- 
tion of providing a more convenient gather- 
ing place with better facilities for dramas 
tic presentations. |The second was a plan to 
put into execution in this Oriental school a 
custom Jong observed in certain of our Ameri- 
can educational institutions: Labor Day. On 
this day studies are laid aside’and the entire 
campus population, student body, faculty, and 
staff, unite in voluntary labor for performing 
some improvement of grounds, roads or some 
other campus facility. 

Your writer remembers through the years 
past such an cccasion on “leap day,” Feb. 
29th., when as a graduate student at the Uni- 
versity of California he united with the whole 
campus population in going out to widen and 
beautify the path up tothe “Big C” which 
looks out over the Bay to San Francisco and 
the Golden Gate. He remembers also the 
food provided by the co-eds as we rested for 
an hour at noon on the football bleachers. 
The teaching of the dignity of labor, the 
mutual enjoyment of a common task, the joy 
in labor for Alma Mater, are all conserved by 
such a day set apart as Labor Day. 

At C.C.C. the lack of enough tools to supply 
all at once, and the limited area in which the 
work was to be done, made necessary a divi- 
sion of our forces, and so on four successive 
days teachers and students gave of their 
strength and interest to the beginning of the 
task. After the beginning done by unpaid 
labor it seemed wise to carry on to comple- 
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tion, and, with funds from our “negative defi- 
cit’’ of the just closing year the work was let 
out to crews of local laborers until today we 
have the Bowl in its rustic form completed. 
One of our vernacular dailies heralded the 
theater as the first in the Orient, meaning, of 
course, the Far East, for the out-door theater 
of this type has now travelled around the 
globe from the Near East via Europe and 
America and so back again to the Orient in 
Korea. 

And now a word of description. The site 
was a swale in the hillside behind Appenzeller 
Hall—the Science Building, and adjoining the 
sites of the Auditorium and Gymnasium to be. 
Its dimensions, slope, and accessibility from 
the roads warranted the opinion that it would 
be reasonably easy to develop it into the audi- 
torium we desired, and the event has fully 
justified the planning and the labor involved. 
Our first thought was of a bowl with a capa- 
city of a thousand or so, to be enlarged later, 
but the large crowd coming out to witness our 
dramatic offering led us to undertake the 
larger project at one time. The stage area of 
80 by 30 feet with ample dressing room at the 
rear on a slightly lower level makes possible 
the production of large pageants, and the seat- 
ing in semicircular terraces extending back in 
the centre eliptically has given us an audi- 
torium with acoustic properties almost un- 
belivable. The whole stage is visible from 
every seat, and orchestral music or conversa- 
tional tones are clearly heard from the furth- 
est seats 175 feet from the front of the stage. 
The seating area is 215 by 180 feet, including 
the elliptical roadway on the outside. Inthe 
centre, in front of the stage is the orchestral 
circle 30 feet in diameter, surrounded by the 
lower series of terraced seats, 8 tiers, where 
on occasions our special guests may be seated 
on chairs. Then, outside a 7 feet roadway, 
the tiers of the seats rise more steeply 20 
tiers on the side, 38 in the centre to the 
highest point in front. They are sodded with 

‘Korean sod as protection from damage from 


our heavy rainfall, and drains are provided to 
carry off the precipitation with least damage, 


The seating capacity has not yet been tested 
to its estimated figure of 6,000, the iargest 
crowd to date being about 4,000 at a Drama- 
tic Club Night, in late June. 

Before the completion of the Bow}, the cele- 
bration of Founders Day was held here, the 
student body, faculty anda few friends oc- 
cupying in part the lower part of the area. 
The group of 360 to 400 shown in the frontis- 
piece illustration indicates how few they are 
compared to its capacity. A few days later 
the college welcomed the Basket Ball team 
from the University of Hawaii to our College 
campus and met in the Theater in their honor, 
with a similar attendance. On June 7th it 
was dedicated with a formal opening with 
orchestral and Band program when some 8,500 
assembled and bore testimony to its scenic 
and acoustic properties. Two nights later 
1,000 people assembled to view some movies 
under the auspices of the Federated Church, 
and the last week of June the Dramatic 
Club’s showing of a group of plays was wit- 
nessed by tie largest crowd so far, 4,000 as 
reported above. 

It is our hope that the Theater will become 
a gathering place not merely for amusement 
and visual education through movies, but that 
also by religious pageants and by the more 
direct presentation of the Christian Message 
it may prove a worthy adjunct of our educa- 
tional work. We expect that here in the 
suburbs of this great city itmay become a 
gathering place for the increasingly large 
number of Christians of Seoul and vicinity 
who shall thereby become conscious of their 
Oneness as never before, and by their cor- 
porate testimony to their common belief may 
by such gatherings testify of their Faith and 
Life in Christ to the community in which they 
dwell. Here is an ideal place for a Union 
Vesper service of all city Christians. A day- 
break Easter service in the Bowl would be 
greatly inspirational to the whole City Church. 
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The Son of a Concubine 


F. S. MILLER 


oe RD ARE YOU looking so sad 


F) these days, Yong Ho?” asked 
ead Secretary Song of his concubine’s 

eei@y son as they sat on the warm 
stone and clay floor of the father’s drug store 
in Chungju. 

“Tt’s my wife, or rather the wife whom you 
chose for me when I was a child. Why 
did you chose such a dull, stupid girl? When 
I go to the houses of my chums and meet their 
bright, interesting wives Iam ashamed to in- 
vite them tomy home. My wife is not even 
neat and tidy in her. appearance, nor can she 
cook or sew. Look at my clothes !’’ 

“Stop worrying about her and I’ll get youa 
concubine, bright and pretty. She need not 
belong to a good family as a real wife should ; 
you can chose anywhere, as your mother and 
I could not do. And remember that we could 
not get the woman we wanted for you be- 
cause you are a concubine’s son.” 

‘Yes, that’s another trouble, I am a concu- 
bine’s son, always a concubine’s son, and Pang 
Yongi is your wife’s son. If I take a con- 
cubine my children will be cursing me be- 
cause they are concubine’s children. What 
hope is there for us except to drink ourselves 
to death ?” replied the son as he started out 
to fulfill his threat. 

However, the matter of a concubine for 
Yong Ho never advanced further because of 
new interests that came into his life. Kim, 
the son of a wealth land owner, and other 
leading young men of the town, met him out- 
side of the drug store and greeted him with 
the question, “Why cannot we have a school 
in Chungju like those Christian schools in 
Seoul, where we can study the western mathe- 
matics and sciences ? The Pedlers Guild say 
we may use their old guildhouse and the 
Japanese druggist has promised to teach us 
for a few yen a month.” 

So these young idlers had a new diversion 


as long ag the Japanese druggist would teach 
them, but he lost interest in a project that 
brought in so little cash. Business soon com- 
pelled him to give up educational work. 

Just at that time missionaries moved to the 
city and the young men approached their as- 
sistant with the request, ‘‘We have a school 
and a building, would not the missionary be 
able to obtain a teacher for us if we pay part 
of his salary ?” 

This was too good an opportunity for the mis- 
Sionary to lose, so he obtained a capable 
young graduate, an earnest Christian teacher 
and leader. Yong Ho and his father were 
among those won thus to the church and 
finally to the Savior. Two years had passed 
when the assistant reported to the mission- 
ary, “I am sorry to say that Yong Ho is too 
familiar with some women about town. He 
says he is practising his Japanese on them, 
but I am worried about him!” So the mis- 
sionary had a quiet talk with the young man. 

“Yong Ho, as I preached last Sabbath no face 
showed as much interest as yours, and yet 
right in the midst of the sermon you got up, 
and went out of the church and I could see you 
through the window talking to the Japanese 
woman in the cigarette store across the street. 
What is the matter with you ?’’ 

“Pastor, I want to believe but I am seized by 
just such spells which I cannot resist. You 
know the aimless, hopeless life I have lived 
with all the money I needed to take me to 
destruction. How can I change completely so 
suddenly ?” 

‘You cannot, Yong Ho, but God can change 
you by putting His pure Holy Spirit into your 
body. He can and will make you pure if only 
you will let him.” 

A few weeks later the assistant reported, 
“Yong Ho has gone to Seoul and I am afraid 
that will be the last of his faith in Jesus. He 
may lead a wild, prodigal life there.” 
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“Yes, all we can do is to pray for him,’’ the 
missionary replied. 

Then a surprise came to all of Yong Ho’s 
youthful friends when they received letters 
from him saying, ‘I have obtained a new bless- 
ing, a real conversion, in the revival meeting 
here in Seoul and have found true peace, 
strength and joy. I have lost al! taste for the 
wild life I used to live. I thought I was free 
then when really I wasa slave to my lusts. 
Now I know what real freedom is, the free- 
dom of being right with God, and I urge you 
all to surrender yourselves entirely to Christ. 
Only so can we find freedom from the beastly 
temptations to which we used to yield. You 
know what I mean.” 


The missionary, also received a letter which 
he carefully filed away after replying to it, 
but he did not cease to pray for Yong Ho, that 
he might be steadfast in his new experience. 

We cannot know why this sketch ends as it 
must, perhaps because God knew what a 
weak vessel he had to care for. In a few 
months a telegram came from the Severance 
Hospital in Seoul saying, ‘“Come quickly, Yong 
Ho has cholera.” The father arrived just 
in time to see him gathered safely into the 
Savior’s arms. 

Pray that his two sons, reared by his incap- 
able wife, may return to the Master they have 
deserted and find the same safety, peace and 
power that their father found in Him. 


The Tubercular Problem in Korea and Japan 
S. H. MARTIN, M. D., C. M. 


(Professor of Medicine, Severance Union Medical College, Seoul, Korea.) 


“Where There is no Vision the 
People Perish” 


T WAS WITH great pleasure that we 
Bi read in the Sunday issue of the ‘‘Seoul 
Press” of the successful result of the 
Government’s campaign against lep- 

rosy in Chosen, we wish the Directors all 
success. I am interested in this problem and 
expect in a few weeks to go to the largest 
leper asylum in the south to examine the 
hearts and lungs of its inmates. But now 
that this excellent work gives promise of 
being effectively carried out, I am anxious 
that the very important problem of Tubercu- 
losis be not neglected by exclusively focuss- 
ing the eye of the public on the problem of 
leprosy. About two hundred and fifty thous- 
and yen has been received for leper work 
here in Korea. In 1931 over 250,000 young 
people died of tuberculosis in Japan. The 
point I wish to stress is that the majority of 
our tubercular cases come from the educated 
and student classes while on the other hand 
the majority of lepers are from the uneducated 
and poorest classes. In Korea there are only 


about 20,000 lepers while there must be 
several hundred thousand people suffering 
from pulmonary tuberculosis in different 
Stages exclusive of bone and intestinal tu- 
berculosis. Last year the medical department 
of this hospital saw only one leper case and 
very few were seen in the Skin and Free 
Clinics. Yet 804 tubercular cases were seen 
in the Chest Clinic of the Medical Department 
and many others were referred from other 
departments. 

Last month amongst those discharged as 
‘cured’ or ‘arrested’ from tuberculosis were: 
one graduate of the Government Law School, 
one 2nd year student of a large Japanese 
University (Kyoto) and one Ewha (Women’s) 
College student. These three were all serious 
cases and received treatment for from one and 
a half to two years, but are now at work again. 
Without the treatment they received they all 
would have died. From a purely economic 
standpoint is is not just as important to save, 
for Korea and Japan, university graduates as 
people of the beggar class? We now have 
with us a young woman, a graduate of the — 
Imperial University in Tokyo, whose thesis on 
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graduation was ‘‘Sociology.” In order to 
support her young brother and sister she 
overworked in the presence of infection from 
a tubercular sister, and became a victim of 
tuberculosis, and she has been ordered to give 


up her work and home and has been reduced 
to charity care in this hospital. This young 
lady is a ‘‘wonderfully good sport” and, as 
Tokyo has risen phoenix-like from the ashes 
of her earthquake, so this young graduate is 
- fighting back to health and to date is making 
a remarkable recovery. But wouldn’t it have 
been better if she had been prevented from 
catching this dread disease which is so 
widespread in this country ? 


As I have said before, in reports on this 
work, lepers minus a nose or hands are 
automatically shunned and avoided and are 
not allowed in crowded eating places and inns. 
Typhoid, typhus and smallpox are ordered by 
the police officials to be reported immediately. 
On the other hand tubercular patients in the 
third stage of disease, and just as dangerous 
to the public, are not reported by any doctors, 
and are to be found daily in the eating houses 
and inns throughout the country spreading 
disease in every direction. What is being 
done in Japan Proper and what can we do 
here in Chosen towards tackling this impor- 
tant problem ? 


In Japan Proper, according to the report 
of the home office, the Government hospitals 
and sanatoria for tuberculosis number 
sixty, with 4,846 beds and the private ones 
number 329, with 5,369 beds. In addition 
there are twenty-five secondary sanatoria 
with 3,857 beds. Atthe Annual Conference of 
health experts in Tokyo recently, the question 
was discussed that the government might keenly 
feel the urgent necessity of isolating serious cases 
of tuberculosis in order to prevent the rapid 
spread of the disease. But this work must be 
done on a large scale to achieve the purpose, 
and it will require about 10,000,000 yen. The 
Tuberculosis Prevention Conference decided to 


present a resolution to the Government urging 
an increase of 3,000 beds every year. For 
the other 1,000 beds, vacancies in hospitals 
will be used. There are many such vacant 
beds. Those beds may readily be occupied 
at an expense of 600 yen a year. Such 
private organizations as the Red Cross or 
other charity hospitals will be encouraged to 
increase their beds every year in order to 
have about 120,000 beds for tuberculous 
patients. As yet here, as in Japan, there are 
more private hospitals giving bed space to 
tubercular patients, and there is only one small 
private sanatorium, although several mission 
hospitals have tubercular units such as at 
this Hospital (Severance). 

In Korea and Japan there is no reason why 
all hospitals should not be asked by the 
Government to set aside beds or isolate wards 
for the exclusive use of tubercular patients 
until sanatoria can be provided. In the 
meantime all general hospitals and private 
physicians should use the latest methods of 
lung collapse, such as pneumothorax, phre- 
nicotomy and throcoplasty, by means of which 
25% of those coming to clinics could be 
definitely saved to the country. In our own 
chest clinic of 300 cases treated by lung 
collapse 48% are clinically well and 32% 
completely cured, and most of these patients 
are from the educated classes of Chosen. 
This is mentioned to show what can be done 
by establishing a tubercular unit in the 
medical department of a general hospital. It 
is in this unit also that 160 medical students 
get full instruction in the diagnosis and treat- 
ment of this disease. The Anti-Tubercular 
Christmas seals for 1983-’34 season, which 
have been issued under the auspices of the 
Korea Medical Association and the White 
Cross Association of Japan, are now avail- 
able. I would suggest to my readers 
that they buy all they can and thus help the 
Government and other hospitals in their fight 
against the ‘‘white” plague in the Japanese 
Empire. 
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A Martyr for the Cause of Christ in Siberia 


J. S. RyAne, D. D. 


(General Superintendent of the Korean Methodist Church) 


munication from one of our preachers 
in the eastern part of Manchuria, who 
8 used to work in Siberia for several 
years, informing me of the tragic death of the 
Rev. Kim Yung Hak. This took place in Jan- 
uary, 1933, ata place known among the Ko- 
reans as Na-kang, which is about three 
days travel northward from Kamchatka. 
Kim was arrested on January 2nd, 1930, by 
the Soviet authorities at Vladivostock on the 
charge of exchanging Japanese Yen into 
rubles at a private money changer’s instead 
of at the government bank, where he would 
receive less than one-fifth of what he could 
get from a private dealer. He was soon 
sentenced to ten years’ hard labour. He was 
serving the term at Viadivostock, but about 
September 1932, he was moved to Na-kang, 
where he was put to work shovelling snow, 
probably in order to open a road to the 
mines or factory. One of his fellow prisoners, 
who has been released, jreturned to Vladivos- 
tock last September and reported that Rev. 
Kim Yung Hak had died on a cold day, last 
January, as the result of falling into a snow 
bank by the Bay. It was a tragic death and 
he was a martyr for the cause of Missions in 
Siberia, which were opened by the late Bishop 
W.R. Lambuth and Dr. W. G. Cram in 1920. 
I hope and pray that the saying “The blood of 
martyrs is the seed of the Church’? may soon 
be realized in Siberia ! 
The Rev. Kim Yung Hak was appointed to 


ie IN OCTOBER I received a com- 


the Siberia-Manchuria Mission by Bishop H.A. 
Boaz in September 1922. He went to Viadivos- — 
tock with his family in October of that year 
and was made the pastor of the Vladivostock 
District. In less than a year the persecutions 


began in Siberia and our church buildings in , 


Vladivostock and Nichoilsk were confiscated 
by the Government one after another. It 
went from bad to worse ; many Christians left 
the country for safety. He was asked by the 
Church authorities to come back to Korea, if 
it was not safe in Siberia. He replied that 
as long as there was a single Christian 
remaining, no matter how dangerous and how 
difficult it might be, he would not leave 
Siberia. He was a true shepherd to his flock. 

In 1926 the Korean communists at Vladivos- 
tock challenged Brother Kim, if he dared, to 
come to their meeting place to debate with 
them, without telling him on what subject 
they wanted to debate. He accepted the 
challenge. When they met, they made a long 
speech saying “There is no God.” Mr. Kim 
spoke about two hours in reply to their 
arguments and to prove to them that “There 
is a God,” convincing the audience, which was 
composed of about five hundred people. The 
communists could not say anything more, but 
hated him very much. He was a real witness. 
He stayed in Siberia under the fire of severe 
persecution in order to preach the Gospel to 
those who were still there and finally he 
met a tragic death. He was truly faithful 
unto death. 
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What is Interesting 


Extracts from 


the Korean Church? | 


“The Christian Messenger” 


Translated by BRucE F, HUNT 


The Fourth Quadrennial Sunday School Convention 
_ opened in Taiku on’ October 6th, in the newly built 
Nam Sung Chung Church. Over 2,000 delegates from 
all parts of Korea, Japan and Manchuria, filled the 
church to overflowing so that the gathering had to be 
divided, part meeting in another church. 

These delegates represented the 200,000 Sunday 
School pupils in the 4,000 Sunday Schools of the Pres- 
byterian and Methodist Churches in Korea. 


On October 18th a service commemorating the 25th 
anniversary of Mr. Gerald Bonwick’s arrival in Korea 
was held in the Central Y. M. C, A. building in Seoul, 
Mr. Bonwick first came to Korea in I908 under the 
Salvation Army, with.which he served for two years. 
In 1910 he became associated with the C. L. S. and has 
continued in the work of the Society ever since. 


The Presbytery of Pyengyang atarecent meeting 
ordered the reinstatement of seven members of the 
famous Chang Tai Chai Church who had been under 
discipline due to the disturbances in the church. The 
Presbytery also approved the calling of Dr. S. A. 
Moffett and Rev. Han Suk Chin as copastors of the 
above mentioned church. 


On October 26th fire broke cut in the drug room of 
the Mission Hospital at Kwangju. The fire lasted for 
seven hours, spreading to the rest of the building. 
The eighteen patients were all rescued and no lives 
were lost but the building loss is estimated at 

¥ 30,000. The building was partially insured. 


The Suk Kyo Ri Methodist Church, outside the 
West Gate, Seoul, on October 8th celebrated the 
tenth anniversary of the founding of a night school 
for women and girls. During the ten years there 
have been several hundred graduates of the school 
and there are 200 students in attendance now. 


Last April the Chunju Presbytery (North Chulla) 
sent a preaching band of 13 men to the Island of Quel- 
part to conduct classes and Evangelistic meetings 
among the forty churches of that island. — 


A pre-organization meeting of the combined Korean 
Christian Churches of Japan was held in the Peung 
Ko Church, Kobe, Japan, on Nov, 21. 


Mrs, J. C. Crane’s paintings were exhibited Oct. 18- 
21 on the second floor of the Tonga Il Bo Building, 
Seoul. The money gathered in admission fees is to be 
spent for purchasing books for the Chosen Library. 


A gathering of the Seoul Union of the Korean 
Methodist Church was held on October 15th in Seoul 
and attended by over 2,500 Sunday School pupils from 
in and around the city. 


The Korean Methodist Church 


The Council of District Superintendents of the 
Korean Methodist Church met in the C. L. S, Building 
in Seoul, Sept. 7-8. Twenty-four District Superin- 
tendents from the three District Conferences were 
there, The following were some of the matters decid- 
ed: (a) That District Superintendents should not 
engage in business of a secular nature or farming of 
farms over 1,000 peung while in office. (b) That the 
Executive Committee of the General Conference be 
urged to inaugurate some program in commemoration 
of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the beginning of Protes- 
tant Missions in Korea. This Anniversary Program 
to cover the two years 1934-35, the date for a special 
celebration being April, 1935. There are to be three 
main features of the Program: One, a Forward 
Evangelistic Movement with Revivals, Evangelistic 
Services, Round Table Conferences and a drive to 
encourage the reading of Christian Literature. Two, 
the raising of an endowment of ¥ 200,000 for Mis- 
sions, Relief of Aged, and the general work of the 
Church. Three, publicity, telling the world of the 
work that has been accomplished during the last 


fifty years. 


Leper Report—June, 1933 


J. N. MACKENZIE 


\ fs 


the increased interest throughout 
es” the Japanese Empire in plans for the 
<> eradication of Leprosy. This was 
conspicuously shown at a Medical Conference 
held in Osaka in November, when I had the 
privilege of representing the Leper Mission 
work in Korea and of taking part in the discus- 
sion, About 70 Japan doctors attended and 92 
papers were read, principally on _ special 
studies they had made during the year on 
different phases of the disease, a few being on 
the social aspect of the disease. Realizing the 
state of matters in Korea a special resolution was 
passed urging the Korean Government General 
to do more for the many vagrant lepers still 
unprovided for. That Government had already 
been moving and now a Leper Relief Associa- 
tion with branches all over the country has 
been established. Vice Governor-General Im- 
aida is President and Mr. Ikida, the Director 
of the Police Bureau, is Vice-President. 

Public subscriptions were called for all over 
Korea and the matter pushed by the Govern- 
ment so that in a short time about 1,400,000 
yen was provided. It has now been decided 
that this money be used in enlarging the 
accommodation in the Government institution 
on Little Deer Island to take 3,000 lepers 
instead of the 800 or so already there. 

This will be a glad relief, not only for 
the homeless lepers, but also for those of 
us who have been so long in despair as to 
what to do with the many hundreds continual- 
ly pleading with us for admission. When, a 
few weeks ago, I discharged 60 in one batch 
I found a crowd of 250 that same day outside 
the gate all pleading most earnestly to be 
selected for admission as substitutes. Though 
I chose from among them those who seemed 
most helpless, the general condition of all 
rendered selection difficult.’ I had also to 
remember the many letters from fellow- 


“% aE GREATLY rejoice in the results of 
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missionaries and church leaders written on 
behalf of needy cases and lying on my desk, 
still not complied with. 
The visit of Mr. Anderson, the General 
Superintendent of the Mission to Lepers, was 
a great help and encouragement. He suggest- 
ed changes which will make our institution 
much more efficient. A new and up-to-date — 
hospital block is now being built, the money 
being provided by a lady in England. The 
men’s quarters built 24 years ago need 
renewal and they are to be rebuilt on a new 
and larger site in two-roomed cottages instead 
of the present compound style. Mr. Anderson 
also suggested the provision of a small motor 
boat for getting quickly across the harbour 
to the Leper Home. This has already been 
provided and has proved a great saving of 
time, in going and coming for the superintend- 
ent and as a convenient way of getting 
interested visitors from all lands to see the 
work. 
' Another weleome addition is a non-leper 
doctor, trained in our Union Medical College, 
Seoul, who has been assisting Dr. Wilson in 
the Soonchun Leper Hospital for the past six 
years. He will give regular medical lectures to 
the hospital assistants and nurses and this will 
assure even better results than we have had 
in the past. We have an ex-leper assistant, 
trained by Dr. Wilson, who is quite clever 
with amputations, of which we have always a 
goodly number. A few days ago a woman 
who had had both feet amputated by this as- 
sistant, and had been provided with artificial 
feet made on the premises, walked the three 
miles round the harbour to my house without 
even the aid of a stick, to plead that a 
leper relative she had brought with her might 
be exchanged for herself as she was now 
symptom free. I pointed out to her that 
she had broken arule in coming out of the 
Home without permission and in consequence 
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I hardened my heart and refused to go into 
the matter, and she had to walk back the same 
distance disappointed. On my visit the next 
day I relented and granted her request being 
assured that she had a home to go to. 

On the spiritual side of the work there has 
also been an advance. For about ten years 

our inmates, out of gratitude for the spiritual 
benefits received by them in the Home, and 
out of pity for those still in heathenism, have 
been subscribing out of their meagre allow- 
ances for extra labour on building and repairs 
and also out of their small food allowance 
enough to pay the salary of an evangelist who 
has during that time organized several new 
churches in heathen districts. Though this 
effort has been entirely voluntary they have 
never once failed to pay his monthly salary. 
This evangelist has been taken over by the 
last congregation he has gathered as their 
home missionary and in his place, on my 
advice, they are now devoting their con- 
tributions to the salary of a minister of 
their own who has recently finished his 
theological training. He is, practically, giving 
all his time to the inmates of the institution, 
visiting the sick and those unable to attend 
chureh and holding Bible classes and other 
meetings in the church. From past exper- 
jence we know that many discharged lepers, 
who have had their souls as well as their 
bodies healed while in the Home, have done 
good work in the churches which they joined 
on leaving us, and also in non-Christian 
districts. What they learn from this teacher 
will help those discharged to do such work 
with more force and with better results. 

Two Sundays ago I baptized 18 adults in the 
Leper church and administered the Commun- 
jon to about 200. Besides the regular church 
services and Bible classes 420 of all ages attend 
the Sunday School. Many of the adults who 
were quite illiterate on entering have learned 
to read through the Sunday School. One man 
who has been blind from the disease for some 
years can repeat the whole of John’s Gospel, 
Revelation and Philippians by heart. His 


beaming face and his unseeing gleaming eye 
are an inspiration to anyone addressing the 
congregation. 

For the boys and girls, numbering about 
60, daily school is held by three leper teachers. 
The Leper Village, about a mile from the 
Home, has now between 500 and 600 inhabit- 
ants. Some of those live there through help 
from friends and relatives who do not wish to 
have them at home, though they may be free 
from symptoms. Others of them live by 
renting farm land in the hills around from 
which they raise food for themselves. Most 
of them had treatment, some for years, in our 
hospital and Home and, through their own 
experience of the efficacy of the treatment, they 
have continued to take prophylactic doses. 
Having learned how to give the injections they 
have taken in outsiders, for whom we had no 
room, and give injections to these regularly 
under the superintendence of our Hospital 
staff, the prepared drug being given by us 
freely. They have a small dispensary and sick 
room built entirely on their own initiative 
and at theirown cost, all of which shows 
how much they value the treatment. 

Before I left on furlough for Australia the 
leaders of the church in that leper village 
asked if I could not do for them what I 
had done on a former furlough for the main 
idstitution, which was to get subscriptions for 
a new church in place of the old thatched one 
which they had built with their own hands 
when, years ago, they first started the village. 
I did so and the result is a nice weather-board 
church to accommodate about 250. They are 
sharing with three neighbouring non-leper 
churches the salary of a home missionary. 
On a recent Sunday I baptized eleven adults 
in that church and administered the Commun- 
ion to about 50 full members. 

Once a week a hospital assistant goes to five 
different places in the country where groups 
of lepers live apart. Not only are injections 
given free to about 280 in those places, but 
sores are dressed and other common ailments 
are also treated. We are thus regularly 
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caring medically for about 1,300, while main- 
tenance is given only to the 570 in the Home. 

Half the cost of the work during the 
year came from Government sources, which 
alone is eloquent in showing the measure 
of its appreciation. H. I. M. the Emperor has 
for several years continued to send us 500 
yen from his own purse. The Empress Do- 
wager is now giving us 1,000 yen for five 
years and the Korean Government General 
gave us this last year 20,732 yen, which is 
at the rate of 10 sen per leper per day. 

The Presbyterian Church of Korea has 
ordered that the proceeds of one Sunday’s 
collection in all the churches be divided among 
the three Mission Leper institutions. Local 
Japanese residents have also shown their 
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interest by individual donations. Among those 
a touching contribution was from the late 
Mrs. Susuki, the wife of the Japanese pastor 
here, while on her death-bed. With her 
husband she had always shown much interest 
in the work. 

Miss Alexander and her Bible-women have 
helped as usual in Bible classes and S. S. work 
among the women in both the Home and 
in the leper village. 


Mrs. Mackenzie has had the oversight of the - 


Untainted Children’s Home during the year. 
There are 16 children there, of whom three 
had been inmates of the Leper Home until 
they became free from any appearance of the 
disease. 
such work to do. 


Notes and Personals 


Southern Methodist Mission 
Returned from Furlough 
‘Rey. and Mrs. C. N. Weems, Wonsan. 
Returned from United States 
Bishop and Mrs. Paul Kern. 
Visitors from United States 


Mrs. Kent. 
Miss Scales. 


Northern Presbyterian Mission 


Visitor from United States 


Mrs. J. Addison Campbell, the mother of 
Mrs. Soltau of Chungju and of Messrs. 
E..L. and A. H. Campbell. 


Left for U. S. A. 


The Rev. and Mr. N. C. Whittemore, of Seoul, 
on Nov. 10th, in order to be present at 
the marriage of their son. 


Australian Presbyterian Mission 
Left on Furlough 


Miss D. Leggatt, Fusanchin. 
Miss A. G. M. Skinner, Tongyeng. 
Miss E, J. Davies, M. D., Chinju. 


Visitor 


We both thank God for giving us 


The Rt. Rev. R. Wilson Macaulay, Moderator © 
of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian | 
Church in Victoria, arrives in December on © 


‘an extended official visit to the Mission. 


Methodist Episcopal Mission 
Left for the U.S. A. 


The Rev. B. W. Billings, D.D., on Nov. 19th. 
on account of the serious illness or his mother. 


Visitors 


Mr. and Mrs. Keister are visiting their 
daughter, Mrs. A. K, Jensen, at Chemulpo. 


Southern Presbyterian Mission 
On October 26 the Ellen Savine Graham 


Hospital, at Kwangju, was burned to the | 


ground. The X-ray machine, drugs and den-— 
The | 


tal supplies were completely destroyed. 
loss is only partially covered by insurance. 
Work is being carried on inadjacent homes 


and buildings and not a day was lost in seeing 


patients. 


Mr. and Mrs. Paul Haines, of the Oriental 
Mission, Seoul, left on furlough on Nov. 24th. 


On October 24th the official opening of the 
Kwangju Y. M. C. A. Farm School was held. 
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